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she went frequently to Windsor, and appeared as a sort of
favourite."
Malmesbury saw at once that this would make things still
more complicated for Caroline. "This, if true, most strange,
and bodes no good," he commented in his diary; and sitting
next Caroline that night at supper he poured over her a torrent
of advice. Among other things, uto avoid familiarity, to
have no confidantes, to avoid giving any opinion; to approve,
but not to admire excessively; to be perfectly silent on politics
and party; to be very attentive and respectful to the Queen;
to endeavour, at all events, to be well with her." One is not
surprised to read that during this homily, with its all too
obvious suggestion of the difficulties that lay before her, Caroline
"was at times in tears," though in his diary Lord Malmesbury
exonerated himself from being the cause of this by saying she was
upset at having had to say last good-byes to some of her friends.
The conversations between instructor and pupil went on.
Lord Malmesbury constantly sat next Caroline at dinner or
supper, and he made the most of his opportunities. One
evening she suddenly asked him about Lady Jersey. Caroline
appeared, says Lord Malmesbury, "to suppose her an in-
triguante^ but not to know of any partiality or connection
between her and the Prince. I said that in regard to Lady
[Jersey] she and all her other ladies would frame their conduct
towards her by hers towards them; that I humbly advised this
should not be familiar or too easy, but that it might be affable
without forgetting she was Princess of Wales*"
Caroline here remarked that probably Lord Malmesbury
thought her "too prone to let herself go."
"I made a bow," says Malmesbury.
"Tell me freely," urged Caroline; and out flowed more
advice and more warnings.
Caroline took a sensible attitude, "I am determined never
to appear jealous," she told him; "I know the Prince is tiger,
and am prepared."
Endeavouring to forestall the worst that might happen,
Malmesbury impressed on her "that reproaches and sourness
never reclaimed anybody; that it only served as an
advantageous contrast to the contrary qualities in the rival;
and that the surest way of recovering a tottering affection was
softness, enduring, and caresses; that I knew enough of the
Prince to be quite sure he could not withstand such a conduct,
while a contrary one would probably make him disagreeable
and peevish."